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and Plassart in the Bulletin de correspon- 
dance hellenique, 191 3, pi. X, where the 
same general composition occurs but with 
winged horses and winged figures as chari- 
oteers. The single groups of warriors 
mounting their chariots and two warriors 
fighting with a wounded warrior between 
them are very common on the sarcophagi, 
and also, of course, on contemporary vase 
paintings. The only unusual feature in our 
scene is the "tripod stands," which are im- 
portant since they suggest the interpreta- 
tion of funerary games. As an evidently 
typical composition of the time, full of life 
and action, it can help us to visualize the 
Ionian paintings we read of in literature — 
such as " Dareios watching his army cross 
the Bosphoros" by Mandrokles of Samos 
or "the battle of the Greek ships" by 
Kalliphon of Samos — ambitious subjects 
for primitive artists and probably treated 
in similar fashion to the picture on our 
sarcophagus. 

The three animals at the bottom (see page 
215), a boar between two lions, are so usual 
a design that they occur as a "repeat" on a 
much narrower frieze on the sarcophagus 
just referred to. But in our picture they 
are very carefully and beautifully painted; 
and fortunately also well preserved, so that 
artistically they form the most attractive 
part of the decoration. Very charming 
also are the two sirens at the bottom of the 
guilloche bands. In the field of these, as 
well as in that of the three animals, are a 
variety of "ground" ornaments introduced 
as fillers — a practice we often encounter in 
archaic vase paintings. 

The sarcophagus is made of coarse red 
clay covered with a finer red slip on which 
is applied a white engobe. On this white 
engobe the designs are painted in brownish 
black glaze, the upper portion entirely in 
silhouette, with superimposed white here 
and there, the lower with some outline 
drawing and details "reserved" in the 
color of the background. The technique is 
the same, therefore, as that on the Rhodian 
vases of the seventh century B. C. and 
generally on earlier Ionian pottery. The 
connection with Rhodes was probably par- 
ticularly close since we know of several 
" Klazomenian" sarcophagi having actually 



been found there. But that the chief cen- 
ter of manufacture of the sarcophagi was 
Klazomenai has always been surmised since 
the majority came from there and has now 
received substantiation through the loca- 
tion of the actual cemetery. The question 
of chronology and many other debated 
points will probably be considerably cleared 
up by the scientific excavations now in 
progress. 

Our new sarcophagus has been placed in 
the Third Room of the Classical Wing with 
the other sixth-century material. It has 
been set up vertically instead of horizon- 
tally both to economize space and because 
the decoration undoubtedly can be seen 
better that way. It is interesting in this 
connection to recall a theory of Meurer 
(Jahrbuch d. Arch. Inst. 1902, pp. 65ft.) to 
the effect that the sarcophagi were origin- 
ally designed to be shown upright — the 
decorated rim serving as a frame round a 
bandaged corpse in the funerary rites. 
Meurer based his surmise on the flat un- 
decorated lower face as against the curving 
decorated faces of the sides and the curving 
but undecorated face of the top — a combin- 
ation certainly only satisfactorily explained 
by a vertical position. He compares a simi- 
lar Egyptian practice. This would apply 
only to the trapezoid sarcophagi like ours, 
not to the rectangular ones with covers 
such as the magnificent example in the 
British Museum. 

G. M. A. R. 

FRENCH LITHOGRAPHS 

DURING the last summer the Museum 
acquired for its Print Room a group of 
French lithographs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a subject in which its collections had 
hitherto been notably deficient. While the 
new accessions are not many, considering 
the vast body of lithographs made in 
France during that time, they contain a 
fair number of those which have, by more or 
less common consent, come to be regarded 
as among the most important from the 
artistic and historical points of view. A 
description of the contents of this little 
collection would, within the space at com- 
mand, be necessarily little more than a 
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mere list of names and catalogue numbers, 
and as many of them will be referred to 
in the future in connection with exhibitions 
and special topics, it may now be dispensed 
with. In view of the fact, however, that 
lithographs as yet are rarely collected in 
this country, a few words may be forgiven 
about them in general. 

One of the commonplaces of the history 
of collecting is the way in which in different 



many in France and Germany. One has 
only to refer to such collectors' books as 
Hoe's edition of Maberly, which was pub- 
lished in the early 1880's, or Wedmore's 
Fine Prints, of the '90's, to realize in what 
poor esteem the lithograph was held. And 
yet as the nineteenth century recedes from 
us so that we are able to look at it a little 
in perspective, to see its heights and depths 
and vistas as well as its mere luxuriant fore- 




AMATEUR THEATRICALS 
LITHOGRAPH BY DAUMIER 



countries at various times one or more of 
the graphic processes have been considered 
as beneath the dignity of reputable artists. 
Engraving and etching at almost all times 
have been accepted as among the means 
that one might avail oneself of without 
losing caste, but the woodcut and the litho- 
graph frequently have been among the 
things that "are not done." Thus, leaving 
the woodcut aside for the time being, it is 
impossible to point to any English or Amer- 
ican artist of the first rank (save Bonington 
and Whistler, each of whom lived long por- 
tions of his life in France) who produced 
any number of lithographs, or to any well- 
known collectors in those countries who 
have ever specialized in them as have so 



ground, it begins to appear as though possi- 
bly one who were to maintain that its litho- 
graphs were the most important prints it 
produced might not be so awfully and 
comically wrong as it would have seemed 
thirty years ago either in London or New 
York. 

From Ingres to Matisse there was hardly 
a prominent French painter who did not 
experiment with the lithographic process. 
And while it is not necessary to rank in- 
dividual artists as greatest or next greatest, 
to claim that any one of the modern men 
is as great as Durer or Rembrandt, it is not 
at all improbable that on examination no 
other period of equal length will be found 
to have produced such a body of fine prints 
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as the lithographs which came out of the 
French ateliers during the years that lay 
between Waterloo and the Marne. Ingres 
used the process for portraits and his Odal- 
isque; Prud'hon and Gros experimented; 
Gericault and Delacroix habitually resorted 
to the stone; Chasseriau did his Venus 
and his Apollo and Daphne; Dupre made 
charming landscapes; Daumier — well, he 
was Daumier; Gavarni set fashions and was 
witty; Millet did his Sower, Corot his land- 
scapes, and Manet his portraits and Race 
Course; Degas turned to lithography to 
make some of his most astounding draw- 
ings; Courbet depicted his friend Journet 
as Barye did his wild animals; Puvis con- 
tributed to L'Estampe originale as did 
Pissarro; Redon and Fantin-Latour dis- 
played their so differently poetical temper- 
aments; Carriere had a plan to immortalize 
the faces of his celebrated contemporaries; 
Sisley, Renoir, and Cezanne played a part 
in the making of some astonishing color 
prints, while among the many later men 
who drew with the crayon may be men- 
tioned Signac, Denis, Bonnard, Vuillard, 
Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Forain, and 
Matisse. There were foreigners also who 
made lithographs in France — Goya while in 
exile at Bordeaux published his so magnifi- 
cent Bull Fights, Bonington rendered the 
architecture of Normandy, and Whistler 
made portraits of his French friends and of 
the friendly streets of old Paris. Just as a 
list of names it is distinguished, but as the 
index to a specific group of prints there has 
never been anything to compare to it, not 
even in the woodcuts of the German Re- 
naissance. 

One of the most interesting things about 
the list just given is that it contains the 
names of so few men who were not painters, 
of so few men who in the narrow sense of 
the word could be called professional lithog- 
raphers. It explains to a marvelous de- 
gree the great variety of the prints pro- 
duced, the general carelessness about the 
little technical things by which the pro- 
fessional engravers, woodcutters, and lithog- 
raphers set such great store in their work, 
and to which they have a tendency to sac- 
rifice everything. There was, of course, a 
large group of these professionals, Mouille- 



ron, Le Roux, Francais, and Anastasi at 
their head, and they served a most useful 
purpose in the days that preceded the 
general development of the so-called photo- 
mechanical processes, as they produced 
wonderfully good and very cheap reproduc- 
tions of paintings. But when seen in any 
quantity it is distressingly tiresome; for it 
is the product of formulae — everything had 
its formula, trees, foliage, water, clothes, 
flesh, skies, bricks, and mortar, and all the 
formulae were horribly much alike. The 
only artist who achieved a great reputation 
and also indulged in these formulae was the 
German Menzel — and that he did it is alone 
sufficient reason to make one wonder about 
several things. It certainly helps to ex- 
plain why there are so few Menzels outside 
Germany. 

A great deal has been said about etching 
as a "personal" art — that it is one being 
frequently cited as a great and especial 
merit. The only thing to be remembered 
is that any art based on draughtsmanship 
is personal, and that the quality is one gen- 
erally to be found in all the graphic arts and 
not only in etching. For there is no such 
thing as a personal medium, there are 
merely a few men with character which 
comes out in whatever they do and a great 
many who resemble each other like so many 
dumplings stewing in a pan. And this is 
proved beyond any doubt by the litho- 
graphs, since while nothing could conceiv- 
ably be more personal than one by Dela- 
croix or Daumier or Degas, to mention only 
a little group whose names all begin with 
the same letter, nothing could be imagined 
with less personality than one of the 
Mouillerons or Anastasis. I n fact, the etch- 
ings of the nineteenth century do not begin 
to show the same wide variations, to exhibit 
the same number of intensely personal re- 
actions to the world and what is in it, that 
the lithographs do. Any one who uses his 
eyes knows how few decided personalities 
the nineteenth century produced among the 
etchers, and that it is possible to group 
almost all of the better-known ones under 
a very small number of type headings 
named after the so few outstanding artists. 
But, the professionals apart, almost every 
one of the lithographers who was mentioned 
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above has some strong personal peculiarity 
which prevents his being classified under 
any heading other than his own name — 
and thus, while undoubtedly merely an his- 
torical accident, it is lithography rather 
than etching which should be considered 
the particularly "personal" medium. 

As there is a reason underlying this, it 
should be mentioned, in spite of its great 
obviousness. Etching has rather a com- 
plicated technique, and is baffling to the 
beginner in that he can tell little or nothing 
about what he has done on a plate until he 
actually holds an impression from it in his 
hand. The plate he works on is black, the 
lines he draws on it are copper colored, and 
he makes them delicate or strong not when 
he draws them but later on when he bites 
them and leaves the acid on for a shorter 
or longer time. It is always a negative 
process and so much of it is done in the 
dark that awful slip-ups are to be expected 
even by the most experienced. Lithog- 
raphy in contrast to all this is a positive 
process: the artist can see what he is doing 
all the time just as in pencil drawing; if he 
wants a line broader or blacker he makes it 
so, if he wants it lighter he erases it a little, 
and, greatest commodity of all, he can hold 
and use his crayon just as he has been ac- 
customed to use his pencil or chalk or char- 
coal. Where no one who has not done it 
before can casually make an etching, there 
is no reason why any man should not make 
a lithograph, or why, if he can draw well 
enough, it should not be a masterpiece. 

One of the things which may seem most 
odd about these French lithographs is that 
a very large portion of them were originally 
made to be sold in book shops and on news 
stands — for many were in the beginning 
neither more nor less than illustrations in 
books and magazines and daily papers. 
Were some supernatural power at a blow to 
destroy this portion and leave in existence 
only such as were made as prints to be 
bought and sold in print shops, the history 
of French lithography would have to be 
completely rewritten — and when it had 
been, it wouldn't be nearly so important or 
so interesting a one. Somehow it makes 



one think a bit wistfully about past and 
present and future — will our great-grand- 
children garner so carefully the illustrations 
of the present day? And will any one think 
it worth while to catalogue the caricatures 
and illustrations of any contemporary man 
as Messrs. Hazard and Delteil and Ru- 
mann have done for those of Daumier, 
even though they reach almost five thou- 
sand in number? W. M. I., Jr. 

EXHIBITION OF PRINTS 

1 HE summer exhibitions in the print 
galleries, respectively of etched landscapes 
prior to 1800, of renaissance woodcuts, and 
of portraits, still continue in place. Many 
of these prints are famous masterpieces and 
all of them, whether well-known or not will 
amply repay serious examination. The 
landscapes begin with some of the primitive 
German sixteenth century etchings, and 
come down to the work of such eighteenth 
century worthies as Pillement and Wei- 
rotter, the greatest number, however, being 
examples of the Dutch school of the time 
of Rembrandt, who is himself represented 
by eight very important prints. The por- 
traits begin with Israel van Meckenem's 
Head of an Oriental, one of the very ear- 
liest of all engraved portraits, and come 
down to such almost contemporary mas- 
terpieces as Rodin's Victor Hugo, Zorn's 
Ernest Renan, Whistler's Axenfeld, and 
Degas's Joseph Tourny, counting among 
their number fine and typical examples by 
many of the most important masters of the 
printed portrait. The renaissance wood- 
cuts constitute a more homogeneous group 
than either of the others, and although the 
least known among American collectors, 
have the greatest interest for contemporary 
draughtsmen and designers, since in them 
are to be found many very beautiful solu- 
tions of the problems still faced by those 
who work for the printer and publisher. 
Among the artists represented are such 
giants as Dlirer, Holbein, Cranach, Burgk- 
mair, Lucas of Leyden, and Hans Weiditz, 
a group of masterpieces by each of whom 
is on the walls. 
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